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CHURCH. 


CHAMBERS STREET. 


[UNITARIAN. } 


In 1823, several gentlemen, having con- 
ferred together on the subject of the in- 
creasing population in the western section 
of the city, resolved to attempt the forma- 
tion of a new society, and the erection of a 
Meeting-house for their accommodation. 
It was ascertained that the Rev. Dr. Low- 
ell’s, the only Congregational Society in 
that part of the city, comprised at that time 
about 350 families, and that many in the 
neighborhood could not obtain suitable ac- 
commodations within a convenient distance. 
In the course of a few weeks, two hundred 
and thirty shares were subscribed by nine- 
ty persons. An Act of Incorporation’ was 
obtained from the Legislature, January, 
1824, under the title of “The Twelfth 
Congregational Society in the City of Bos- 
ton.” On the 10th of May, the corner 
stage of the present edifice was laid, and 
the house was dedicated to the worship of 
God on the thirteenth of October. It is 
pleasantly situated on Chambers street, 
between Allen and McLean streets, con- 
tains 150 pews, and has seats tor about 
1,000 persons. 

On the twentieth of January, 1825, a 
church composed of members of the new 
society was gathered, and on the ninth of 
February, the present Pastor, Rev. Samuel 
Barrett, was ordained. 

[ Dickinson’s Boston Alinanac, 1843. 














Narrative. 








THE SAILOR UNCLE. 


The first thing I can remember was my 
father teaching me the alphabet from the 
letters on a tombstone that stood at the 
head of my mother’s grave. I used to tap 
at my father’s study-door ; I think I now 
hear him say, ‘‘ Who is there? What do 
you want, little girl?’ ‘‘Go and see 
mamma. Go and learn pretty letters.” 
Many times in the day would my father lay 
aside his books and his papers to lead me 
to this spot, and make me point to the let- 
ters, and then set me to spell syllables and 
words: in this manner, the epitaph on my 
mother’s tomb being my primer and my 
spelling-book, I learned to read. 

was one day sitting on a step placed 
across the churchyard stile, when a gentle- 
man passing by, heard me distinctly repeat 
the letters which formed my mother’s name, 
and then say, Eli@@beth Villiers, with a 
firm tone, as if I had performed some great 
Matter. This gentleman was my uncle 





James, my mother’s brother ; he was a lieu- 
tenant in the navy, and had left England a 
few weeks after the marriage of my father 
and mother, and now, returned home from 
along sea-voyage, he was coming to visit 
my mother ; no tidings of her decease hav- 
ing reached him, though she had been dead 
more than a twelvemonth. 

When my uncle saw me sitting on the 
stile, and heard me pronounce my mother’s 
name, he looked earnestly in my face, and 
began to fancy a resemblance to his sister, 
and to think I might be her child. I was 
too intent on my employment to observe 
him, and went spelling on. ‘ Who has 
taught you to spell so prettily, my little 
maid?” said my uncle. ‘ Mamma,” I re- 
plied; for I had an idea that the words on 
the tombstone were somehow a part of mam- 
ma, and that she had taught me. ‘ And 
who is mamma?” asked myuncle. ‘“ Eliza- 
beth Villiers,” I replied; and then my un- 
cle called me his dear little niece, and said 
he would go with me to mamma; he took 
hold of my hand, intending to lead me 
home, delighted that he had found out who 
I was, because he imagined it would be 
such a pleasant surprise to his sister to see 
her little daughter bringing home her long- 
lost sailor uncle. 

I agreed to take him to mamma, but we 
had a dispute about the way thither. My 
uncle was for going along the road which led 
directly up to our house; I pointed to the 
churchyard, and said that was the way to 
mamma. ‘Though impatient of any delay, 
he was not willing to contest the point with 
his new relation, therefore he lifted me 
over the stile, and was then going to take 
me along the path to a gate he knew was ut 
the end of our garden; but no, I would not 
go that way neither ; letting go his hand, I 
said, ‘“‘ You do not know the way,—I will 
show you ;” and making what haste I could 
among the long grass and thistles, and jump- 
ing over the low graves, he said, as he fol- 
lowed what he called my wayward steps, 
** What a positive soul this little niece of 
mine is! I knew the way to your mother’s 
house before you were born, child.” At 
last I stopped at my mother’s grave, and 
pointing to the tombstone, said, “ Here is 
mamma!’’ in a voice of exultation, as if 
I had now convinced him that I knew the 
way best; I looked up in his face to see 
him acknowledge his mistake; but oh! 
what a face of sorrow did I see! I was so 
frightened, that I have but an imperfect re- 
collection of what followed. I remember I 
pulled his coat, and cried, ‘‘ Sir, sir!” and 
tried to move him. I knew not what to do; 
my mind was in a strange confusion; I 
thought I had done something wrong, in 
bringing the gentleman to mamma to make 
him cry so sadly ; but what it was I could 
not tell. This grave had always been a 
scene of delight tome. In the house my 
father would often be weary of my prattle, 
and send me from him; but here he was all 
my own. I might say anything, and be as 
frolicsome as | pleased here; all was cheer- 
fulness and good humor in our visits to 
mamma, as we called it. My father would 
tell me how quietly mamma slept there, and 
that he and his little Betsy would one day 
sleep beside mamma in that grave; and 
when I went to bed, as I laid my little head 
on the plllow, I used to wish I was sleeping 
in the grave with my papa and mamma; 
and in my childish dreams I used to faney 
myself there ; and it was aplace within the 
ground, all smooth, and soft, and green. I 
never made out any figure of mamma, but 
still it was the tombstone, and papa, and the 
smooth green grass, and my head resting 
upon the elbow of my father. 

How long my uncle remained in this 
agony of grief I know not; to me it seem- 
ed a very long time; at last he took me in 
his arms, and held me so tight, that I began 


him that a gentleman was crying about 
mamma’s pretty letters. 

No doubt it was a very affecting meeting 
between my father and my uncle. I re- 
member that it was the very first day I ever 
saw my father weep; that I was in sad 
trouble, “and went into the kitchen and told 
Susan, our servant, that papa was crying ; 
and she wanted to keep me with her, that I 
might not disturb the conversation; but I 
would go back to the parlor to poor papa, 
and I went in softly, and crept between my 
father’s knees. My uncle offered to take 
me in his arms, but I turned sullenly from 
him, and clung closer to my father, having 
conceived a dislike to my uncle, because he 
had made my father cry. 

Now I first learned that my mother’s 
death was a heavy affliction; for 1 heard my 
father tell a melancholy story of her long 
illness, her death, and what he suffered 
from her loss. My uncle said, what a sad 
thing it was for my father to be left with 
such a young child; but my father replied, 
his little Betsy was all his comfort, and that, 
but for me, he should have died with grief. 
How I could be any comfort to my father, 
struck me with wonder. I knew I was 
pleased when he played and talked with me ; 
but I thought that was all goodness and fa- 
vor done to me, and I had no notion how I 
could make any part of his happiness. The 
| sorrow I now heard he had suffered was as 
new and strange to me. I had no idea that 
he had ever been unhappy ; his voice was 
always kind and cheerful; I had never be- 
fore seen him weep, or show any such signs 
of grief as those in which I used to express 
my little troubles. My thoughts on these 
‘subjects were confused and childish; but 

from that time I never ceased pondering on 
the sad story of my dead mamma.—AWMrs. 
Leicester’s School. 











Benevolence. 








ORIGINAL, 


ELIOT’S INDIAN BIBLE. 


I am going to give my young friends a 
specimen of the difficulties which some 
good men have encountered in endeavoring 
to give to the poor heathen the gospel in 
their own language. When our pious fa- 
thers landed on these shores, they found the 
people then living here, in the deepest ig- 
norance and degradation. ‘They were all 
ignorant of the living and true God, and Je- 
sus Christ, whom he has sent. 

Those good men were deeply affected by 
the guilt and misery of these Indians. 
They set themselves to work, with the great- 
est earnestness and resolution, to do them 
good. But one thing was most important 
to be done before anything effectual could 
be accomplished for them. Their language 
had never been written. Now see the difti- 
culty of making any thing of it. I will give 
you one word, and see what you would be 
likely to make of it. It is as long as the 
line of your kite. Just look at it. Kum- 
mogkodonettoottummooetiteaongannunnon- 
ash. ‘There you have it just as I have 
copied it out of a book written in those an- 
cient days. This Indian word means our 
question. I was about to copy another ; but 
1 think you will be satisfied with this spec- 
imen. 

Think now what a labor it must have 
been for good old Mr. Eliot to get hold of 
such a language. 
name,” says an old writer, ‘‘ béing spelled 
backward is Toile,” and toil he did, till he 
travelled through this dreadful wilderness 
of hard words, and came out with a com- 
plete grammar of the language ; at the end 


of which he inscribed the remarkable and 
a7 . 66 Dravay. nd 
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** But that good man’s | 








pains, through faith in Jesus Christ, can do 
any thing.” 

When he had completed the grammar, 
his prayers and his pains carried him on till 
he had translated the whole Bible into the 
Indian language, and Baxter’s Call to the 
Unconverted, and several English treatises 
of practical divinity, and catechisms. 

It is an interesting fact that this Bible in 
the Indian language, was the first that was 
ever printed in this country, and good old 
Cotton Mather says, ‘ he wrote the whole 
translation with but one pen.” 

My young readers can thus see that 
great difficulties have been encountered by 
the good men who have gone before us, in 
doing good to the heathen. But in spite of 
them all, those pious men persevered, and 
we have their shining examples to cheer us 
in any hard labor we may be called to, in 
doing good to others. That noble motto, 
the inscription at the end of the Grammar, 
which the excellent Eliot adopted, is the no- 
blest that can be adopted. How much 
good each one of my young friends in their 
future life might do by making it theirs. 








Sabbath School. 








PEGGY, THE IRISH EMIGRANT. 


Last July, a little Irish girl came to live 
at the house of a friend of mine. The pa- 
rents had come to America to earn that dai- 
ly bread, which the hardest labor could not 
buy for them in poor Ireland. The eldest 
children were soon put out to service, and 
Peggy found her way to our village. Peg- 
gy soon made friends, both in the kitchen 
and in the parlor; she was honest, good- 
humored, and very conscientious about do- 
ing her duty. Never did she dare rest her 
head upon the pillow, until she first knelt 
down and said her prayers; and never was 
a night so cold that she shortened or neg- 
lected this exercise. But Peggy was a 
Catholic, and she prayed, not to God, nor 
to Jesus Christ, but to the Virgin Mary and 
the saints. 

She had not been long in the family, when 
Miss Jane asked her to go to meeting and 
to the pleasant Sabbath School. Peggy did 
not answer at first; then, looking up sol- 
emnly into Miss Jane’s face, she asked, 

“‘ Miss, wud ye that I sill my sowl to the 
deevil 2” 

“* No, indeed, Peggy !” answered the la- 
dy, much surprised, “but who told you 
so?” 

‘“* The praast, Miss. Miss, amon in Ire- 
land wint to the Protester chuarch among 
the hiritics; aftar baing thare the praast 
wud na lit him kim back agin, for shure the 
deevil had saazed his sowl. And, Miss,” 
continued Peggy, soearnestly that she stop- 
ped in her work, “ becase twa childhers 
wud jist go to the Sabbadee School, when 
they wint to the chuarch, the praast drove 
them from the door, and wud na lit them 
kim in.” 

Miss Jane was very much pained at the 
child’s words, for she saw that the Roman 
Catholic priests had blinded her mind to 
the truth as it is in Jesus. She loved Peg- 
gy, and desired that she might become an 
intelligent Christian. When she found that 
Peggy could read, she gave her a Bible, and 
Peggy often came and read to Miss Jane 
chapter after chapter, which the lady care- 
fully and clearly explained. Every time 
Peggy came to the word God or Jesus, she 
dropped a low curtsy ; this seemed strange 
to Miss Jane, and she asked why she curt- 
syed so at the name of God. 

‘“‘ Rivirence, Miss, riverence,” answered 
Peggy, devoutly. 

‘* We must reverence God in our hearts, 
Peggy, it is not necessary to curtsy at his 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Peggy had a Catholic catechism, from | to ask questions and to seck explanations 


which she loved to recite; this little book 
contains a great many things which are not 
true, because they are not according to the | 
Bible; but Peggy loved her catechism, as | 
the priest gave it to her, and before she | 
read the Bible she believed all the priest | 
said or did was right. 

One day, when she was reciting about | 
the Holy Eucharist, which is the Lord’s | 
Supper, she said to Miss Jane, “I’ve con- 
fissed and got a wafer; the praast put it on | 
my tongue, but the wine, why, the praast | 
thrated himself wi’ that he did.” Now 
perhaps some of my youthful readers do not 
know that among the Roman Catholics, at | 
this sacrament, the bread is not cut up, as 
at our churches, but very thin, round cakes | 
are baked, which are called wafers. These 
the priest lays upon the tongue of the com- 
municant kneeling before him. 

Peggy’s catechism says, “When the 
priest speaks the words of Jesus, the bread 
and the wine are turned into the real body 
and blood of Christ.” 

“This is not true, Peggy,” said Miss 
Jane, “the bread is only bread after all, 
and the wine is only wine ; it simply repre- 
sents Jesus’s love to us, in giving his body 
to suffer on the cross for our sins.” 

“ An’ the bread not the raal buddy, an’ 
the wine not the raal blood!” exclaimed 
Peggy in great astonishment. Then Miss 
Jane turned over to the 26th chapter of 
Matthew, and Peggy read aloud, how Je- 
sus, on the night of his crucifixion, sat at 
supper with his disciples, and how at the 
table, he then instituted what we now call 
the “ Lord’s Supper,” for all his followers, 
in all countries, and all ages. 

“ An’ raally, it was no Jesus that wud be 
sitting at the table while they were ating 
his raal buddy, na, na;” and from that time, 
Peggy’s eyes were open, and she saw how 
foolish was the Roman Catholic account of 
the matter. Circumstances occurred which 
_prevented much conversation between the 
lady and the child ; meantime, Peggy spent 
all her leisure time in diligently reading the 
Holy Scriptures. One day she came to 
Miss Jane with a very anxious expression, 
“Talk to me, Miss, its mony lang dees 
since ye talked wid me,” and the kind mis- 
tress invited her that evening to her cham- 
ber. Peggy thankfully came, with the Bi- 
ble in her hand. 

“* An’ where does it saa Miss, in this Bi- 
ble, aboot aves, an’ pater-nosters, an’ baads, 
an’ confissions, an’ praying to the saints? 
It’s na me that can find it,” and Peggy turn- 
ed over the leaves. 

Then Miss Jane told her, it was no where 
in the Bible, that God’ had commanded no 
such things. 

“ But the praast saad so.” So blindly 
had Peggy been taught to believe all the 
priest told her, it was sometime before she 
could realize that the priest’s word was not 
like God’s word. 

“ Ah, Peggy, the priest did not tell you 
the truth,” and the pious heart of the lady 
was full ofjoy, that God had given her this 
opportunity of teaching the right way to 
this poor little Catholic child. “‘ Peggy, we 
must repent of our sins and confess them to 
God ; we must pray to God ; God only can 
pardon us, not the priest.” 

“ An’ must we na pray to Mary? is she 
na the mather of God ?’” asked Peggy, ear- 
nestly. 

“* Mary was like one of us, Peggy; she 
was sinful,—she. needed forgiveness, and 
prayer, like one of us. When Jesus came 
on earth, he called her mother, but Mary 
has no power in heaven to aid or to save us. 
We must go to God only. Jesus says, 
‘Whatsoever ye ask the Father in my 
name,’—you see, Peggy, not in Mary’s 
name, or the saints’ name, but in Jesus's 
name,—he will give it thee.” 

Peggy listened as for her life, and anoth- 
er new truth burst upon her mind, 

“The praast saad so, the baste!” ex- 
claimed Peggy, indignantly. 

Peggy had already begun to attend 
church, and the Sabbath School. While 
she never neglected her work, she hastened 
to finish it and to sit down at evening with 
her Bible and Sabbath School books. Re- 
clining in a chair, with her elbows upon a 
table, for hours would she bend over her 
reading, so intensely interested in the new 

and beautiful truths which beamed upon 
her darkened mind, that she would forget 
even to snuff the candle or to replenish the 
fire. Early in the morning, as soon as Miss 
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concerning the different subjects she had 
read about, still busy with whatsoever her 
hands found to do. 

One forenoon, at the time for chamber 
work, Peggy was no where to be found. 

“ Peggy,” called Miss Jane, at the back 
door and in the garden; no Peggy ap- 
peared. 

** Peggy!” shouted Miss Jane, into the 
chambers; by-and-by Peggy answered from 
the attic. 

“* What are you doing, Peggy? 
get all your work is to be done.” 

“I’m praying, Miss,” answered Peggy, 
with great simplicity and seriousness, and 
so sweet and serene an expression was 
there, in her clear, blue eye when she ap- 
peared, that Miss Jane could not find it in 
her heart to reprove her. 

Children, I want you to inquire some- 
thing about the Roman Catholic religion ; 
for there are many who profess it in our 
country. It is a religion of mistakes, of 
falsehood and of errors. You should pity 
and pray for those poor children, who have 
not the blessed teachings of Jesus; and 
while you thank God heartily that there are 
no unholy priests to forbid you the Bible, 
you must search it as diligently as Peggy 
did, and obey its commands by a holy life, 
and with a prayerful spirit—S. S. Visiter. 


You for- 








Nursery. 








INTERIOR OF AN ENGLISH PIN 
MANUFACTORY. 


Here is a room, if we can call it by that 
name, eight yards in length, by six in 
breadth, and about nine feet high. A row 
of small, dingy windows, along each side, 
admit such light as there is; and here, 
seated before machines, are about fifty chil- 
dren, of whom the eldest may be thirteen ; 
but the general age is less, much less—they 
are mere babes. Near each of them is 
placed a quantity of the prepared heads, 
from which they pick out one with the 
pointed head of the wires, also supplied to 
them, and passing it up the shank, they fix 
it at the blunt end, and holding the pin 
obliquely under a small hammer, turn it 
round until, with four or five smart strokes, 
it is properly secured in its place. Such is 
the general aspect of the apartment, such 
the employment of its inmates, and just as 
we now behold them they have been engag- 
ed since eight o’clock in the morning, with 
the certainty of carrying it on till eight in 
the evening; how much longer they may 
on any pretext be detained, no one can 
tell. 

Stunted in their growth, bony, pallid, 
and most wretchedly unhealthy in their 
looks; filthy beyond expression in their 
persons, with scarcely rags enough to hold 
decently together, these miserable little be- 
ings appear conscious of but two objects ca- 
pable of attracting their notice beyond the 
work about which their poor dirty little 
hands are incessantly moving. One of 
these is the very small fire-place, where an 
exceedingly scanty portion of fuel is just 
emitting smoke enough to prove that fire 
smoulders beneath. ‘Towards this, many a 
longing look is cast, while the blue lips 
quiver, and the teeth chatter, and the fin- 
gers are well nigh disabled from moving, 
by the benumbing influence of cold. 

But another object divides their atten- 
tion; a woman on whose hard features 
many violent passions have conspired to 
plough indelible lines, whose inflated nos- 
tril, compressed lip, and restless eye, be- 
speak alike a cruel disposition, and watch- 
fulness for means to gratify it, stalks to and 
fro, with a supple cane in her hand, intent 
to catch at a case of delinquency—a false 
movement, a momentary flagging of ener- 
gy, a slight indication of the drowsiness pe- 
culiarly inevitable in children, when limb 
and spirit are fatigued, the mind unoccu- 
pied, and natural playfulness wholly re- 
strained—sufficient to warrant the applica- 
tion of the well known weapon to their poor 
little heads or shoulders. Occasionally she 
disappears, as if to invite a feeling of mo- 
mentary security ; and then, perhaps, some 
of the small hammers will tap less vigorous- 
ly on the heads of the pins; some cramped 
fingers are stretched, and some half-frozen 
ones are held in the mouth for the com- 
fortable refreshment of a warm breath; 
some little bare feet are briskly rubbed to- 














er might take his baby sister on his knee, 
and chafe her arms and ancles, numbed 
with the bitter cold of such unnatural stag- 
nation; but, noiselessly, yet rapidly, the 
watcher re-enters, the cane is uplifted, and 
in the sudden acceleration of machinery, 
something is gained by the traffickers in 
infant life ; while only a few among the de- 
linquents get any blows worth speaking of; 
and perhaps a lock or two of flaxen hair 
may be twitched out by her left, while her 
right hand administers the passing switch to 
some culprit, flurried by the sudden sur- 
prise into a blundering movement ! 

In the far corner of this prison-house sits 
one whose features are not quite strange to 
us, though greatly altered for the worse. It 
is Betsy, the second daughter of Alice 
Smith, and of all that family the one who 
most resembles her mother. Her anxious 
looks are frequently, though stealthily, sent 
along the line of her workmates, whenever 
the overlooker’s back is fairly turned; and 
if we follow them, we shall find that they 
rest upon one whom we should scarcely have 
expected to find here—her little curly-head- 
ed brother Joe, who is no longer allowed to 
sit next her, because she was several tines 
detected helping him in his work, to the 
unavoidable neglect of her own, in order 
that the blows reserved for him might fall 
on herself. 

But where is their mother? Surely the 
warm-hearted Alice Smith would at all haz- 
ards rescue her little one from such ill- 
usage. Do not put that question to Betsy ; 
she saw her mother die, the victim of what 
would have been a trifling indisposition, 
had it fallen on her before her frame was so 
toil-worn, her heart-so broken ; and scarce- 
ly was the grave closed over her, when, in 
a half-drunken fit, the father of her helpless 
children gave them the curse of a most pro- 
fligate step-mother, who sent them all out 
to work on such terms as their weak efforts 
were deemed worth, while she, by her out- 
rageous conduct, drove Smith to enlist as a 
soldier. 

itis Sunday. The step-mother has not 
yet roused herself from the heavy sleep that 
usually follows her long Saturday night's 
debauch ; and Betsy steals now and then a 
fearful glance towards the dirty bundle of 
rags on which she lies snoring, while she 
heaps a few sticks and cinders on a spark 
of fire communicated to the torn leaf of a 
Bible ; given probably by some compassion- 
ate visitor to the wretched woman, who re- 
ceived it for the sake of the accompanying 
shilling, and then used it as so much waste 
paper. 

** Own mammy wouldn’t have let us burn 
a Bible,” murmurs the little boy, as the 
sacred words rapidly disappear in a spread- 
ing tinge, which, however, yield no flame ; 
‘**own mammy Call it a holy book, and said 
we should all learn to read in it.” 

“Hush, dear; if she hears you talk of 
own mammy, she’ll set out abusing daddy— 
1 don’t like to hear her.” 

“* Daddy kicked me sorely when he was 
drunk, but he never hurt me when he 
wasn’t. I love my own mammy best, and [ 
wish she’d make haste back.” 

“I’m always telling you, Joey, that she 
can’t come back; for they put her into a 
pit, ever so deep, as you might remember, 
for it wasn’t so long ago.” ° 

“I remember it well enough; but I 
know the parson said something over her 
about sleeping and waking—waking at last, 
he said. Depend on it, she’ll wake, and 
come up again.” 

“If | thought she’d wake,” says Betsy, 
with a sigh, ‘‘ ’twould be a trouble to me; 
for they screwed that coffin down over tight 
for her to open, and the men stamped upon 
the clay as fast as they shovelled it in over 
her. She could never get through it all, if 
she did wake ; and she'd better sleep on.”’ 

“No, I shan’t sleep any longer,” ex- 
claims the shrill voice that always, even in 
its kindest tone, makes those little ones 
start. ‘‘ It’s proper enough of you to wish I 
might; for I have a hard time of it, taking 
such trouble about other people’s brats. 
You can’t help that. Where’s Poll? Gone 
off, | dare say, for no good; that girl will 
bring me and my honest family to shame. 
Well, blow away, and heat the kettle while 
I dress.” 

Her orders are obeyed with the alacrity 
of secret dread; and the motherless chil- 
dren are glad that she so completely mis- 
took what, in the earnest feeling of the mo- 
ment, was spoken so distinctly as to catch 














Another hour sees them wandering among 
dirt heaps, desirous to find playfellows, but 
with so little heart for play, that they want 
to be roused to the very mood for it. Ata 
loitering pace, they scramble on, Joe every 
now and then jumping over some trifling 
obstruction, and crying, “ Hollo!” in a 
tone the very ghost of what it had been in 
former days. Nakedness, cold, hunger, 
may damp the mirthful spirits of childhood; 
but to quench them, nothing operates so 
rapidly and effectually as protracted labor 
in a confined spot, even without the super- 
addition of such cruelty and fear as these 
poor children have known by daily expe- 
rience, and look for on the morrow, even as 
they endured it yesterday. Thus they 
stroll along, until the last row of dirty hov- 
els is left behind, and they are alone in a 
narrow lane, bordered by hedges. 

“* Here’s a gap,” said Betsy; “let’s get 
through, and find out what’s on t’ other 
side.”’ 

Nothing but a thick covering of dead 
leaves on the ground, while the naked 
branches of a tree hung over their heads, 
rewarded this search. The leaves were 
damp and dirty, yet they might serve as 
playthings, and the poor little creatures 
busy themselves in the idle amusement of 
kicking and tossing them about; occasion- 
ally pushing each other down, and Jaughing 
at the exploit. In this way, half an hour is 
passed, and Joe, having made his way from 
under a mass that his sister had flung upon 
hit, suddenly calls out, “I say, Betsy, a’ 
done, a’ done; I want to talk about own 
mammy.” 

“* Well, it’s no use talking about her for 
we can’t get her back.” 

‘“That’s more than we know; it’s come 
in my head that daddy said to Richards, 
she was gone to heaven; and I don’t be- 
lieve heaven is at the bottom of that grave, 
is it?” 

Betsy muses, with a look of recollection, 
and says, ‘‘ No, for certain, Joey, its over- 
head. I’ve a notion, Polly can tell us about 
that; but it’s so long since I heard any 
talk, I quite forget. It’s a bonny place, 
too; I heard speak of it for a very bonny 
place.” 

‘* She’s there,” says the boy, confidently; 
“and if she got out of the coffin to go there, 
she can very well get out of heaven to come 
here ; so you needn’t say any more to me 
about her not coming back. I wonder how 
she'll look, when own mammy comes again 
to turn her out of doors, neck and crop !” 

Betsy gazes on her little brother, for a 
flash of his native fire has appeared again; 
and he stands quite erect, with his head 
thrown back, and his dirty, but beautiful 
features all alive with unwonted animation. 
His voice too—poor child! the fond vision 
of a returning mother, in whose bosom he 
may once again nestle, has produced this 
strange effect. Betsy is secretly convinced 
that he is wrong, but does not know how to 
undeceive him. The lessons that reached 
their ear from the village pulpit had not 
penetrated any further; they were consid- 
ered too young for the schools; and neither 
father nor mother could read. The little 
girl’s heart is full, and her voice falters as 
she remarks, “I can’t think own mammy 
will ever come back ; daddy may, for he’s 
only gone to Ingee, they say ; but mammy 
won't get out of heaven—it’s so far off.” 

“So you say, but you don’t know. 
Look, look, here’s some boys and girls com- 
ing from towards the school! 'hey’ll be 
sure to know, and Ill ask them. Hollo! 
come this way !’’ and he runs to meet them, 
followed by Betsy. 

Some of the party pass on; they have 
other sport in view, and this very short holi- 
day must not be trifled with; two or three, 
however, are willing to stop, and the child 
asks, “‘Can you tell me how far it is to 
heaven ?” 

“No, I can’t; I don’t know where ’tis, 
nor nothing about it.” 

** Don’t you hear about it at the school ?” 
asks Betsy. 

“No; they talk about London, and oth- 
er places, and like enough, that’s one ; but I 
never trouble my head to listen.” 

“It’s no place at all,” observes another, 
“but a great rich man. I heard my gran- 
ny say sometimes, when the wages was 
spent, and nothing to eat, ‘ Heaven help 
us!” 

“* No, no, it’s a plage,” cries Betsy, anx- 
iously ; ‘for when my was going to 
die, she looked at us, and said, ‘‘ God in 
heaven bless ye.’ ” 
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“Like enough; they often talk of him in 
master’s workshop.” And here the boy 
repeats some forms of imprecation, and 
other blasphemous expressions that must be 
passed over. 

“‘If I went to school,’’ says Joe, fretful- 
ly, “I'd get more learning than you; I'd 
mind what they said there and remember 
it.??? 

A box on the ear, from the biggest boy, 
cuts short his speech; the little fellow’s 
momentary excitement is past, and he be- 
gins to sob and cry, while Betsy throws her 
arms round him, and begs for mercy. 

‘The impudent young cur,” says anoth- 
er, kicking up a heap of wet leaves into his 
face, ‘to think he’d be a better scholar 
than us, that’s twice his age ;” and as they 
move off, the two orphan children slink 
away in the contrary direction. 

Late in the evening Polly comes home ; 
and as it had been agreed on, they ask her 
the question that perplexes them ; “‘Where- 
abouts is heaven, where own mammy is 
gone to?” A very deep color rises to the 
girl’s face ; then casting down on them a 
look of supreme contempt, she mutters, 


.“ What a couple of great fools you must be 


to believe there’s any such place!” and 
hurries to her own corner. 

The stepmother presently returns from 
gossiping at the door, and attacks her, not 
for-staying out, but for coming home hun- 
gry, and asking for supper. Polly recrimi- 
nates, and the children hear much of lan- 
guage similar to that quoted in the morning, 
but nothing to throw any light on the mat- 
ter so interesting tothem. They nestle in 
their miserable bed, and are soon asleep, 
to open their eyes on another week of toil 


and unpitied suffering. — Wrongs of Woman. 














Natural History. 











THE ELEPHANT. 


The elephant is the largest land animal 


that we are acquainted with. It is many 
times thicker than an ox, and grows to the 
height of eleven or twelve feet. Its strength, 
as may be easily imagined, is very great ; 
but it is, at the same time, so very gentle, 
that it rarely does hurt to anything, even in 
the woods where it resides. It does not eat 
flesh, but lives upon the fruits and branches 
of trees. But what is most singular about 
its make is, that instead of a nose, it has a 
long, hollow piece of flesh, which grows 
over its mouth to the length of three or four 
feet; this is called the trunk of the ele- 
phant ; and he is capable of bending it in 
every direction. When he wants to break 
off the branch of a tree, he twists his trunk 
round it, and snaps it off directly; when he 
wants to drink, he lets it down into the 
water, sucks up several gallons at a time, 
and then, doubling the end of it back, dis- 
charges it all into his mouth. 

In a city where many of these tame ele- 
phants are kept, there was a tailor, who 
used to sit and work in his shed, close to 
the place to which these elephants were led 
every day to drink. This man was very 
kind to one of the largest of these beasts, 
and used to present him with fruits and 
vegetables, whenever the elephant passed by 
his door. The elephant was accustomed to 
put his long trunk in at the window, and to 
receive in that manner, whatever his friend 
But, one day, the tailor 
happened to be in an ill-humor, and not 
considering how dangerous it mi,ht be to 
Provoke an animal of that size and strength, 
when the elephant put his trunk in at the 
Window, as usual, instead of giving him 
anything to eat, he pricked him with his 
needle. The elephant instantly withdrew 
his trank, and, without showing any marks 
of _Tesentment, went on with the rest to 
drink ; but, after he had quenched his thirst, 
he collected a large quantity of the dirtiest 
water he could find, in his trunk, which is 
capable of holding many gallons; and, 
when he passed by thé tailor’s shop, on his 


) return, he discharged it full in his face, with 
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thus justly punishing the man for his ill-na- | 


ture, and breach of friendship.— Russell’s 
Primary Reader. 
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Mtlorality. 


THE FAIRY’S GIFT. 








The fairies have almost done visiting the. 


/amark with their bows and arrows. 


green meadows, and the pleasant woods of | 


America; the steamboat bells and the rail- 
road whistles seem to have driven them all 
away. Not many years ago, however, there 
was a pretty grove near a certain white 
house, on the banks of a pleasant New Eng- 
land river, which continued to be very 
much resorted to by those gay, little beings. 
They were visible to mortal eyes, only by 
moonlight, when they come out of their 
hiding places to amuse themselves by danc- 


Presently after, a company of young boys 
came into the shade of the tree, to shoot at 
The 
little target was fixed against the side of the 
trunk, and they all one after another tried 
their skill. After shooting a great many 
rounds it was decided that one particular 
boy had hit the mark the greatest number 
of times. The others crowded around him 
and shouted, and hurrared, but the fairy, 
though she watched all their countenances, 
could not discover one without some ex- 
pression which showed a greater or less de- 
gree of envy at his success. The winner 


_ was a fine looking boy, with a pleasant, open 


countenance, and the fairy after looking at 
him for a while stretched her invisible wand 
over his head, and was just about to touch 


| it, when another lad came running up to 
_ show a prize of a beautiful book, which he 


ing on the grass; but though not to beseen, | 


they were frequently busy during the day, 
sometimes mischievously, sometimes benev- 
olently. 

One morning, a kind young fairy asked 
permission of the Queen, to spend the day 
as she pleased. This was granted, on con- 
dition that before the sun set, she should 
bestow the greatest gift in her power upon 


some individual of the human race; for the | 


Queen had the evening before, found the 
grass on her favorite dancing ground nicely 
cut and trimmed, and she wished that her 
followers should do something to repay the 
favor. Fairies, are grateful little creatures. 

The fairy knew that the greatest gift in 
her power to bestow, was to preserve health 
and good looks, in any one whom she should 
touch with her wand. She determined to 
take her station in a kind of natural cradle 
of leaves on the lowest branch of a tree, 
where she could be swung backward and 
forward by the breeze, and where she would 
have a chance to observe and listen to the 
conversation of people; for she perceived 
by a green bench standing at the foot of 
the tree, and by the trodden appearance of 
the grass around it, that it was a piece very 
much frequented by human beings. The 
tree stood on the very edge of the grove, 
where was a fine view of the river, and 
where a winding gravel walk from the house 
terminated. 

The fairy had heard it remarked, by 
those of her companions who had been in 
the habit of observing the human race, that 
they were much given to envy; and as this 
was a vice particularly disagreeable to her, 
she determined not to bestow her blessing 
until she should see an individual who was 
free from it; her peculiar faculties, giving 
her the power of judging unerringly from 
the expression of the countenance, of the 
nature of the feelings within. 

The morning passed away, without the 
tree being visited at all. The fairy had 
taken a nap in her airy little cradle, and 
was just thinking about a lunch of honey 
and rose dew, when she saw an old man 
coming slowly from the road towards the 
tree. He appeared uneasy, and throwing 
himself upon the grass in the shade, he soon 
fell asleep. While lying there, a girl of 
about eleven years old, approached the tree 
from the house. She saw the old man ly- 
ing upon the grass, and after looking at 
him a moment, she turned and ran back to 
the house. Presently she came down again, 
with a plate in each hand, on which were 
meat, and bread and butter, and a cup of 
milk. She sat them down on the green 
bench, and amused herself with playing 
about, until the old man awoke; and then, 
in a kind voice; she showed him the food 
which she had brought, and asked him if he 
would not eat it. The old man thanked 
her, and ate it as if he was very hungry ; 
after which, she took the empty plates, and 
returned to the dwelling. The old man 
then sat himself down upon the bench at 
the foot of the tree, and gazed around him 
for a long time. The fairy watched his 
countenance closely. It was lighted up for 
a moment when he looked at the distant 
mountains and the river, but when his eye 
rested upon the orchards loaded with fruit, 


had just received at school, for the best 
composition in his class. The winner with 
the arrow bit his lip and tried hard to smile 
and look pleased, but without success; and 
the fairy returned with a fallen countenance 
to her swing in the tree, where she spent 
the hot hours of mid-day in waving to and 
fro, and watching the snow white clouds 
sailing along the sky. 

About five o’clock in the afternoon, the 
farmer himself came down the gravel-walk, 
in company with a friend. He pointed out 
the beauties of the scene, spoke of his 


| barns, his rich harvests, his orchards and 


' meadows, and of his fine horses. 


His com- 
panions listened with a smile, but under the 


_ smile was a slight expression of lurking dis- 


content. He did not permit this to be seen, 
however, but congratulated his friend upon 
his wealth and prosperity, which the other 
received very graciously, and it was not un- 
til he mentioned a very fine cow of the fa- 
mous Durham breed, which he had lately 
received as a present from a friend in Eng- 
land, that the slightest want of self-compla- 


cency was seen in the owner of the beauti- 


ful farm. Then the fairy perceived a 
working of the mouth which she did not 


| like, and returned almost discouraged to 














the rich fields of yellow grain, and the | 


handsome, comfortable white house: in the 
distance, a dark shade passed over his coun- 
tenance. The fairy saw it, and turned 
away in disappointment, and the old man 
left the grounds in the same way that he had 
come in, but with one wrinkle more upon 
his forehead, and on either side of his 


| countenance, 


her old position. 

Scarcely had the gentlemen left the place, 
when a couple of young girls, the one who 
had visited: the old man in the morning, and 
another about her own age, but smaller in 
size, and very pretty, came with a basket 
of flowers, and sat down on the grass under 
the tree. The fairy could see and hear 
them where she lay without turning her 
head. They were in fine spirits, and after 
talking and laughing awhile very gaily, 
they began to twine garlands from their bas- 
ket of flowers, and challenging the other to 
try which could make the prettiest wreath. 
They had a great variety of flowers, and the 
wreaths were beautiful. Just as they were 
finished, the mother of the girls, together 
with a company of ladies and gentlemen, ap- 
proached the tree. They sprang up and ran 
to them, calling out playfully, “Is not my 
wreath prettiest ?” and, “Is not my wreath 
prettiest 7” They all collected together 
under the tree, and the two wreaths became 
the subjects of general examination and dis- 
cussion. It was finally decided, that the 
wreath which belonged to Mary, the small- 
er of the two girls, was the prettier ; though 
every one acknowledged that Fanny’s was 
very beautiful. When this decision was 
made known, Mary happened to be stand- 
ing by herself in the centre of the circle. 
A lady present snatched the wreath and 
placed it gracefully upon her head. The 
suddenness of the action and the pleasure 
of success gave her complexion a heighten- 
ed brilliancy; her eyes sparkled, and she 
looked so beautiful that all gazed upon her 
with admiration. 

At this moment the fairy looked hard at 
Fanny. Admiration of her friend, and 
pleasure at her success, were the only emo- 
tions depicted on her pure, sweet, open 
The fairy alighted down 
from her tree, and gently laid her glittering 
wand upon her head. A soft flash of light 
was for a moment visible to all the circle; 
who fell to wondering what it could have 
arisen from. Some said it was the last 
sparkle of the setting sun; others looked 
about the horizon for summer lightning, 
while a few said that they saw it distinctly 
hovering about Fanny’s head. 

When this was pointed out, every body 
acknowledged that Fanny’s face had a pe- 
culiarly mild and gentle light, playing over 
the features, which made them very pleas- 
ant to look upon. 








faded away. Even when she had arrived at 
the age at which women begin’ to grow sal- 
low and to show wrinkles, her face retained 
its smoothness and fairness, and its full 
power of expressing all soft and amiable 
emotions. She was also free from rheumat- 
ic pains, and was never troubled with dys- 
pepsia. Many people attempted to account 
for these things from the evenness and cheer- 
fulness of her temper, and the regularity of 
her habits in temperance and exercise ; 
while some said it arose from the absence 
of evil passions and the constant cultivation 
of love and good will towards others. Such, 
of course, could have had no means of 
knowing that her lasting health and beauty 
were the Fairy’s Gift. 8. 8. A. 




















WASHINGTON IN DANGER. 

His mother being opposed to Washing- 
ton’s desire of entering the naval service, he 
devoted himself to the profession of a divil 
engineer, in which he acquired for himself 
great credit for his superior skill and dili- 
geuce. While he was employed by his na- 


,tive state, in this occupation, difficulties 


broke out between the French and English; 
and he was commissioned by the authority 
to present a remonstrance to the French 
officer, then having charge of the erection 
of a line of forts from Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico; and which line of fortification was 
considered as encroaching upon the Eng- 
lish territory. This very difficult and dan- 
gerous service he performed in the most in- 
trepid and skilful manner. Returning, it 
was necessary that they should cross a riv- 
er; and no boat was at hand. It was now 
mid-winter; large masses of ice were float- 
ing down the swollen stream. With his 
hatchet, assisted by his guide, the undaunt- 


‘ed Washington, prepared a rough float, or 


raft, and pushed boldly across the impetu- 
ous current. When they had reached the 
centre of the river, a large mass of ice strik- 
ing his pole, he was thrown into the freez- 
ing water, and his destruction seemed inev- 
itable. But by the good providence of God, 
preserving him for higher destinies, he was, 
at length, rescued. Weshall often be call- 
ed, children, to admire the wonderful inter- 
positions of God’s providence in perusing 
the life of the great, good, and beloved 
Washington.—S. S. Messenger. 








Religion. 








A CHILD’S FAITH. 


A beloved minister of the gospel was one 
day speaking of that active, living faith, 
which should at all times cheer the heart of 
the sincere follower of Jesus, and related to 
me a beautiful illustration, that had just oc- 
curred in his own family. 

He had gone into a cellar which in win- 
ter was quite dark, and entered by a trap- 
door. A little daughter only three years 
old, was trying to find him, and came to the 
trap-door, but on looking down, all was 
dark, dark—and she called, ‘‘ are you down 
cellar, papa ?” 

“Yes, would you like to come, Mary?” 

“It is dark. I can’t come, papa.” 

“Well, my daughter, 1 am right below 
you, and I can see you, though you cannot 
see me, and if you will drop yourself I will 
catch you.” 
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“‘T know it,’ he answered, “ but I am 
really here, and you shall not fall, or hurt 
you. If you will jump, I will catch you 
safely.” 

Little Mary strained her eyes to the ut- 
most, but she could catch no glimpse of her 
father. She hesitated, then advanced a lit- 
tle farther, then, summoning all her reso- 
lution, she threw herself forward, and was 
received safely in her father’s arms. 

A few days after, she again discovered 
the cellar door open, and supposing her fa- 
ther there, she called, ‘‘ Shall I come again, 

a ” 

‘ Yes, my dear, in a minute,” he replied, 
and had just time to reach his arms towards 
her, when in her childish glee, she fell 
shouting into his arms, and clasping his 
neck, said, “I knew, dear papa, | should 
not fall.” 

And now, my dear readers, the Lord Je- 
sus, is calling you to come to himself. 
Many of you I trust have already obeyed his 
call, and chosen him as your portion, but 
he is still saying, ‘‘ Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not,” and, 
“they that seek me early shall find me.” 
Though like little Mary, you cannot see 
him visibly present, yet he assures you he 
is willing and waiting to receive you, and 
you have only to drop yourselves into the 
arms of his sovereign mercy, and he will as 
surely receive you now, as when, while on 
earth, he “ took little children in his arms, 
laid his hands on them, and blessed them.” 


Editorial. 


THE PALSY CURED. 


Jesus came back to Capernaum, where he 
made it his home at Peter’s house. After some 
days it was noised about that he was in the 
house, and the people came running together in 
crowds, so that they could not all get into the 
houge, nor even about the door. And Jesus 

shed to them. 

One day, as he was teaching, the Pharisees 
and doctors of the law were sitting by; for they 
had come from all parts of the country to hear 
him. Anda great many sick people were brought 
to him, and he cured them all with a word. The 
Pharisees were a sect of the Jews, who profess- 
ed to be very pious; but they were proud and 
self-righteous—full of envy and selfishness. 
They generally came to hear Jesus for the pur- 
pose of finding fault with what he said and did. 
The doctors were teachers of the law. Many, 
and perhaps most of them, were Pharisees. 

The houses of the Jews were generally built 
with flat roofs, and with stairs to go up to the 
roof on the outside. The principal room was a 
kind of open court, in the middle of the house. 
The country is very warm; and these courts are 
cool places. When the sun shines very warm» 
or when it storms, a covering of cloth, or some- 
thing of the kind, is drawn over it. Jesus was 
one day sitting in this open court, and teaching 
the people, and healing the sick that were brought 
tohim. And four men came, bringing a man 
on a couch, who was sick of the palsy, and not 
able to walk. They tried at first to bring him in 
by the door, to the place where Jesus was. But 
the crowd was so great, that they could not get 
into the house. Then they went up the steps 
tbat led to the roof of the house, and uncovered 
the court, and let the man down with cords, with 
his couch, before where Jesus was. 

These men had great faith in the power of Je- 
sus to cure the man, or they would not have 
taken such pains to bring him, and to get him 
into the house. Jesus was pleased with their 
faith, and he spoke kindly to the man, and said, 
“Son, be of good cheer, thy sins be forgiven 
thee.” But, when the Pharisees heard it, they 
began to reason with themselves, and to say in 
their hearts, that Jesus was guilty of blasphemy, 
because none but God can forgive sins. But 
Jesus showed that he was God, for he knew 

their thoughts, and asked them why they so rea- 
soned within themselves. Solomon says, (2 
Chron. 6: 30, 1. c.) that God only knows the 
hearts of the children of men. He showed that 
he knew their hearts, by telling them what they 
were thinking about. This proved him to be 
God. Then he said he would prove to them that 
He, the Son of Man, had power on earth to for- 
give sin; and then turning to the sick.man, he 
told him to rise, take his bed, and go to his 
house. And immediately the man got up, and 

















for what he had done for him. Then the peo- 
ple wondered, and said, “ We have seen strange 
things to-day.” 

In this story, you see the kindness and com 
passion of Jesus,—how ready he was to cure all 
that came to him, believing in his power to heal 
them. He is just as ready now to save every 
sinner that comes to him. But, there were 
three things necessary then ; and the same things 
are necessary now, for those that go to Jesus, to 
be cured of sin-sickness, None went to Jesus 
then, but those that feel themselves to be sick. 
If they thought themselves well, and in health, 
they would not go to him to be healed. So no 
one will go to Jesus now, who does not feel him- 
self to be a sinner. Again, those that came to 
Jesus to be healed, believed that he was both 
able and willing to do what they desired. So 
sinners, who go to Christ, must believe that he 
is both able and willing to save them. Then 
they were very earnest. They went a great 
way tosee Jesus. ‘They passed through great 
difficulties, They were so determined that noth- 
ing could stop them. So sinners must be in ear- 
nest,or they never will go to the Saviour. They 
must strive to enter in at the straight gate. And, 
not only so, they must, in their hearts, go quile 
to him, and ask him for what they need. If the 
men who bore the man with the palsy had stop- 
ped, because of the difficulties in the way, or for 
any other reason, he would not have been cured, 
Young persons are often serious ; but if they go 
back and lose their religious feelings before 
they come quite to Christ, and apply to him to 
heal their souls, they will not be cured of their 
sins. N. 








Variety. 








THE DESIGN OF AFFLICTION. 


Many years ago a pious and devoted clergy- 
man entered the shop of a prosperous London 
bookseller, with whom he was on terms of inti- 
mate and Christian friendship. He inquired for 
his friend, and when told that he was at home, 
but particularly engaged, sent a messenger to 
him to the effect that he wished for an interview 
with him, if but for a few minutes, This mes- 
sage being delivered, the clergyman was invited 
to walk up stairs into the booksellér’s sitting 
room. He entered the room, and found his 
friend sitting by his child’s cot. The child was 
dying, but with affection strong in death, it had 
clasped its father’s hand, and was holding it 
with a convulsive grasp. 

“ You are a father,” said the afflicted parent, 
“or I should not have allowed you to witness 
such a scene.” 

“ Thank God, thank God,” fervently exclaim- 
ed the minister, as he instintively comprehend- 
ed at a glance the situation of his friend: 
“thank God. Hehasnot forgotten you! Ihave 
been much troubled on your account, my dear 
sir. I have thought much about you lately. I 
have been much afraid for you. Things have 
gone so well with you for so long a time, you 
have been so prosperous, that I have been almost 
afraid that God had forgotten you. But I said 
to myself, surely God will not forsake such a 
man as this; will not suffer him to go on so 
long in prosperity without some check, some re- 
verse! And I see he has not. No; God has 
not forgotten you.” 

These were the sentiments of Richard Cecil 
on the design of affliction; and his friend, 
Thomas Williams, thankfully and joyfully re- 
sponded to them, Within three weeks of his 
death he related the incident as it is related 
here, and the feeling of his heart was, “ He hath 
done all things well.” “For whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son 
whom he receiveth. If ye endure chastening, 
God dealeth with you as with sons; for what 
son is he whom the father chasteneth not; But 
if ye be without chastisement, whereof all are 
partakers, then are ye bastards, and not sons.” 
Heb. xii. 6*-8.—Lon. Bap. Magazine. 


TEARS OF JOY. 

“Mother, don’t you think dpapa grows 
young,” said a little boy, as pre a Fag i 
silvered locks that lingered on the bare brow. 
“T have found one black hair, and I do believe 
they will all come back if I comb them every 
day,” and the laughing, sparkling eye gazed 
fondly on the face which did indeed look fairer 
and younger, than when clouds rested on the 
sorrowing spirit. He smiled upon the prattler, 
and replied, “Grandpapa is happy now.” 

“Well, father said you would get well, and 
we should all be happy together, and now it 
isn’t so lonely, is it, grandpapa; and besides ” 
he added, lowering his tone almost toa whisper, 
and putting his lips close to his grandfather’s 
ear, “don’t you think it makes people happy to 
pray? [remember when father prayed for the 
first time. He came home sick,—for he was so 
weak that he couldn’t stand,—and he laid down 
on the floor by the fire. Mother put his cloak 











over him, and then sat down-and cried, I was 





speak. Father slept a great while, and all the 
time mother cried and sat close to him. At last 
he woke up. He didn’t look at her at first; but 
turned his head away. I suppose it made him 
feel bad to see her cry. So she wiped the tears 
away and smiled, and then he got up. Ina lit- 
tle while he said, “ Mary, if you will break that 
bottle, P’ll never touch another drop as long as I 
live ; and morher cried out loud then, and said, 
“God has heard my prayer, and my husband is 
saved.” ‘Then father prayed,—and ever since 
thet night he has been well and happy. 1 sup- 
pose mother broke the bottle. I wonder what 
was in it. Why, grandpa, are you crying ?” 
“ For joy, my child, for jay.” ‘'Then,” said the 
little boy in an earnest tone, “ I suppose mother 
cried for joy, too, didn’t she, grandpapa ?” 
“Yes, my boy,” said the father, who had just 
entered, “and dearer to me than earth’s costliest 
treasure, were those tears of fervent hope and grate- 
Sul joy.” 
CURIOUS ANSWER. 


A certain man went to a Dervish, and propos- 
ed three questions :—I'irst—** Why do they say 
God is omnipresent? 1 do not see him in any 
place; show me where he is. Why is man pun- 
ished for crimes, since whatever he does pro- 
ceeds from God? Man has no free will, for he 
cannot do any thing contrary to the will of God ; 
and if he had power, he would do everything for 
his own good. Third—How can God punish 
Satan in hell fire, since he is formed of that ele- 
ment ; and what impression can fire make on it- 
self?” ‘The Dervish took up a large clod of 
earth, and struck him on the head with it. The 
man went to the Cazy and said: 

** | proposed three questions to such a Dervish, 
who tlung a clod ot earth at my head, which 
made my head ache.” 

The Cazy, having sent for the Dervish, 
asked— 

“Why did you throw a clod of earth at his 
head, instead of answering his question ?” 

“lhe clod of earth was an answer to his 
speech. He says he has a pain in his head, let 
him show me where it is, and I will make God 
visible to him. And why does he exhibit a com- 
plaint agninst me ? 
of God, and I did not strike him without the will 
of God: what power dol possess? And as he 
is compouuded of earth, how can he suffer pain 
from that element ?” ~ 

The man was confounded, and the Cazy high- 
ly pleased with the Dervish’s answer. 


NOW DON'T TELL. 

Ellen’s mother was so very anxious to have 
her always show an open and ingenuous temper, 
that she was slarmed by the least appearance of 
concealment. One day she overheard her talk- 
ing with her cousin Jane, who was older than 
herself, and among other things she said, with 
great earnestness, “Now don’t you tell.” She 
immediately called them both to her, and Ellen 
told her at once the whole story. 

“ Why, dear mother,” said she, “there is a 
bird’s nest just by, and so low among the ivy, 
that the boys can reach it, Last night, one of 
the poor little birds fell out of its nest. Sol 
told cousin Jane ot it, and she came and put it 
back, and I am afraid the boys will find the nest 
and take away the little ones from the poor bird ; 
so I begged Jane not to tell them of it.” 

Must we not think, that this was a very kind 
little girl, as well as a very frank one? And 
must not her mother have felt very happy to find 
two such excellent qualities in her little girl? 
Ask your mother what she thinks about it. 
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SAGACITY OF AN INSECT. 


A yellow insect, is now running before me, 
not bigger than a pin’s head, but his motion is 
as rapid for him as a dog at full speed. Heruns 
straight forward over my paper, and turns to- 
wards the inky letters. Such as are dry, he 
runs over; when he finds one wet, he stops at it 
and goes round, He runs over the white space 
in a direct line for some time. I put the feather 
of my pen in his way; he stops and remains for 
some time motionless, till, finding no fnrther 
alarm, he resumes his journey. He certainly 
stopped by his own choice and will. He used 
judgment as he came to the ink; he felt that to 
be unsuitable to travel over, and repeatedly 
turned from it; yet he saw when it was dry, and 
then ran over it. In the space of a small dot, 
like a printer’s full stop, he had moveable legs 
and their muscles, and displayed all the activity, 
power, and instinct of a larger animal. Here, 
as in every similar instance, we perceive— 


“ Contrivance intricate, expressed with ease, 
Where unassisted sight no beauty sees; 

The shapely limbs, and lubricated joint, 
Within the small dimensions of a point; 
Muscle and nerve miraculously spun ; 

His mighty work, who speaks and it is done.” 


THE ROSE. 


One Sunday morning little Fanny stepped 
out of her house very nicely dressed. ‘“ Ohhow 
pretty! How lovely!” said a stranger, who 
stood near. Fanny made a low curtesy, and 
thanked him for the compliment; on which both 
the’ gentlemen burst out laughing; but the oth- 
er said, “This gentleman did not mean you, you 
little vain, foolish thing! but the beautiful rose 
you have there. in your sash ; it happens to be 





the first he has seen this year.” 
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selves upon their gay clothing, it would be well, 
if they would think upon the words in our Sa- 
viour’s sermon on the mount: “ Why take ye 
thought for raiment! Consider the lilies of the 
field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do 
they spin; and yet I say unto you, that even Sol- 
omon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like one 
of these.” 


THREE FOLD GAIN. 


Be not ashamed to confess that you have been 
in the wrong. It is but owning (what you need 
not be ashamed of,) that you now have more 
sense than you had before to see your error, 
more humility to acknowledge it, and more grace 
to correct it. 








Poetry. 


THE BUTTERFLY’S HOPE. 
BY F. S. KEY. 


O let me alone—I’ve a work to be done 
That can brook not a moment’s delay ; 
While yet I breathe, I must spin and weave, 

And may rest not night or day. 


Food and sleep I may never know,’ 
Till my blessed work be done, 

Then my rest shal] be sweet, in the winding sheet, 
That around me I have spun. 


I have been a base and grovelling thing, 
And the dust of the earth my home; 
But now I know, that the end of my wo 

And the day of my bliss is come. 


In the shroud I make, this creeping frame 
Shall peacefully die away, 

But its death shall be new life to me, 
In the midst of its perished clay. 


I shall wake, I shall wake—a glorious form 
Of brightness and beauty to wear ; 

I shall burst from the gloom of my opening tomb, 
And breathe in the balmy air. 


I shall spread my new wings to the morning sun, 
On the summer’s breath [’ll live, 

I will bathe me where, in the dewy air, 
The flowers their sweetness give. 


I will not touch the dusty earth, 
I will spring to the brightning sky, 

And free as the breeze, wherever I please, 
On joyous wings I'll fiy. 


e 
And wherever I go timid mortals may know, 
That like me from the tomb they shall rise ; 
To the dead shall be given, by signal from 
heaven, 
A new life and new home in the skies. 


Then let them, like me, make ready their shrouds, 
Nor shrink from the mortal strife ; 
And like me they shall sing, as to heayen they 
spring, 
Death is not the end of life. 











THE BIRD CAUGHT AT SEA. 


Pretty little feathered fellow, 
Why so far from home dost rove ? 
What misfortune brought thee hither 
From the green embowering grove ? 


Let thy throbbing heart be still ; 
Here secure from danger rest thee; 
No one here shall use thee ill; 
Here no cruel boy molest thee. 


Barley-corns and crumbs of bread, 
Crystal water, too, shall cheer thee ; 
On soft sails recline thy head, 
Sleep, and fear no danger near thee : 


And when kindly winds shall speed us 
To the land we wish to see, 

Then, sweet captive, thou shall leave us, 
And amidst the groves be free. ir 
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THE PEARL. 


A little particle of rain, 
That from a passing cloud descended, 
Was heard thus idly to complain :— 
“My brief existence now is ended ; 
Outcast alike of earth and sky, 
Useless to live, unknown to die.” 


It chanced to fall into the sea— 

And there an open shell received it ; 
And, after ycars, how rich was he 

Who from its prison house relieved it! 
That drop of rain had formed a gem, 
Fit for a monarch’s diadem! 


SELF-EXAMINATION. 


Did I this morn devoutly pray, - 
For God’s assistance through the day ? 
And did I read his sacred word, : 
To make my life therewith accord ? 
Did I, for any purpose, try 
To hide the truth, or tell a lie? 
Was I obedient, humble, mild, 
Believing like a Christian child? 
Did I my thoughts with prudence guide? 
Checking ill-humor, anger, pride ? 
Did I my lips from aught refrain 
That might my fellow-creatures pain ? 
Did I with cheerful patience bear 
The little ills we all must share ? 
To all my duties through the day, 
Did I a due attention pay ? 
And did I when the day was o’er, 
’s watchful care again implore ? 
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